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“Religion, Morality and Knowledge 


” 


Another Look at Education in England 


We published on October 18 an account of the way the 
British Education Act of 1944 has operated with respect 
to religious education. Early this year we called attention 
to The Year Book of Education, 1951, a comprehensive 
volume prepared by a group of distinguished educators, 
mostly of the University of London.t The contemporary 
religious situation as the editors of the Year Book saw 
it is epitomized in the following sentences, which we 
quoted then, and which are repeated here to give point 
to the present discussion : 

“The believers of all religions, influenced by secular re- 
search and modernizing their interpretation of the revela- 
tion, approach each other and the secularists to a degree 
which not so long ago would have been deemed quite im- 
possible. Yet the dividing line remains and the funda- 
mental gulf is unbridgeable. They believe in the direct 
revelation, whilst the secularists do not. But mutual in- 
transigence has lost its previous embittered character. On 
both sides we notice a conciliatory attitude.” 

This is said with reference not only to Great Britain, 
but to the modern world. (It should be noted that the 
word secularist is used here to denote a naturalistic phil- 
osophical position, as distinguished from our use of it 
to denote the non-relevance of religion to the secular areas 
of life.) The statement is perhaps less strikingly applicable 
to America than to the Old World; yet our current educa- 
tional literature reflects a growing concern for the integra- 
tion of life—a concern that received classical expression 
in the familiar words contained in the Ordinance of 1787: 
“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 

We return this week to the British Year Book for fur- 
ther light on the situation in England. In addition we re- 
produce, by permission of the publisher, the major part 
of a revealing article that appeared recently in the Journal 
of Education, published in London. Out of these interpre- 
tations emerges an enigma which should engage the atten- 
tion of educational and religious leaders in America. 


The Religious Situation in England 


In a chapter entitled “Religion and Morals in England,” 
there are many sobering passages. It is declared that 


1 Published in association with the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education by Evans Brothers, Ltd., Russell Square, London. 
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English society in the mid-twentieth century is un- 
easy over its attitude to work, thoughtlessly expends its 
national income in pleasures such as the cinema, sport, 
gambling, smoking, and motoring, whilst bewailing the 
fact that it cannot get both ends to meet in its domestic 
budget, admires to the point of extravagance cinema 
and sporting stars, and finds to its growing bewilder- 
ment that young people have little or no respect for 
property and that an increasing number of people find 
it difficult to maintain the most fundamental of human 
bonds, that of the family. Violence to life and limb are 
causing public alarm; a diminishing number of the 
community select to remain within the orbit of or- 
ganized religions with their attendant obligations. 


The relative growth of secular sanctions is thus por- 
trayed: 


A recent survey by Mass Observation on attitudes to 
marriage reveals that for the majority who answered 
the questions marriage was not regarded as a religious 
ceremony. So for the mass of the community marriage 
rests on social, not religious, sanctions, and these social 
sanctions are being loosened by three factors—the social 
acceptability of divorcees in their increasing numbers ; 
the recent changes in divorce laws which have allowed 
more reasons for grounds of divorce, and the reduced 
cost of divorce. So that by custom, by law, and by lack 
of uniformity amongst the religions, English society 
has gone a long way to enhancing the instability of the 
instituticn of marriage and consequently of the home. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty is a far cry from 1900, when 
it was extremely unusual for the highest in society to 
be socially acceptable after a divorce. 


Church Affiliation and Attendance 


A sharp contrast with the American situation is implicit 
in the following passage : 


Whilst the over-all figure for attendance at places of 
worship shows a positive decline in the last twenty years, 
within those professedly religious, there are significant 
changes. There is notable increase of converts to Roman 
Catholicism ; 1950 is the centenary of the establishment 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in England and is 
being celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. With- 
in the Church of England there is an increasing number 
who follow the Anglo-Catholic form of ritual. Two 
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points are to be noted here that are very pertinent to 
our inquiry. Both these forms of Christianity stress the 
authority of the priesthood, both designate their priests 
as “Fathers.” Nor is it insignificant that Congregation- 
alism is on the decline where, more than in any form 
of nonconformity, the final authority rests with small 
autonomous group of worshippers. 


It is pointed out, however, that the religious forces in 
England are drawing nearer together : 


The religious bodies have drawn closer together 
where similarity in ritual and organisation has made it 
easier to take steps for closer union. Thus we see joint 
meetings of various kinds of Protestant organisations, 
ranging from the Free Churches to the “Broad” Church 
party in the Church of England, whilst the High-Angli- 
can or Anglo-Catholic branch of the Church of Eng- 
land associates itself with the Church of Rome despite 
the latter’s reluctance to compromise. Then Protestants 
meet Jews on various religious committees with a com- 
mon programme for social reform. And here and there 
in small groups, like the one associated with the memory 
of Baron Von Hiigel, Protestants and Jews, Quakers 
and Catholics meet together and find themselves strange- 
ly in harmony. 


A Great Enigma 


How does it happen that a nation that has an Established 
Church, and in whose educational system religion is firmly 
implanted, seems to set much less store by its churches than 
the United States with its traditional, and in some respects 
rigid, separation of church and state? 


Or, to turn the inquiry around, how does it happen that 
a nation which rather conspicuously rations its church- 
going maintains so resolutely its respect and concern for 
religion in public ceremonial and in its schools ? 

Let us consider the following passage in this illuminat- 
ing chapter : 

Though only a fifth of the English people go regularly 
to religious services, and as we have seen this fifth is 
disunited within itself, yet the religious communities 
have other methods than church-going by which they 
affect the standards of the community in which they 
function. There are in England a whole host of or- 
ganisations dealing with social welfare whose setting 
is largely religious. There are organisations like the 
Scouts and Guides, whose rules of life contain Christian 
codes of conduct in relation to one’s neighbour. Thou- 
sands of children belong to these, and thousands of their 
parents have come in their youth under their influence. 
There are the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., to quote 
only the best-known of the hostels based on Christian 
principles, which touch a far larger public than the 
mere church-goer. . . . Then there are the regular or 
sporadic missions to cities or counties such as the Mis- 
sion to London in 1949, when the Bishop of London 
sent forth trained preachers throughout London to 
preach the simple basis of the Christian faith. Such 
missions are regular practices of the Catholic Church 
and are now being adopted by the other Churches as the 
paganism of the four-fifths of the population who do 
not attend worship is becoming a stark factor in the 
moral climate of England. 


In this context the writer’s discussion of radio in Eng- 
land is pertinent : 


The remarkable element in the religious programmes 


which has not received the attention it deserves is the 
extraordinary degree of unity in faith and outlook which 
these very varied programmes display. The radio, it is 
hardly too exaggerated to say, is a strong force for the 
unity of religious beliefs. When it is remembered that 
one of the causes of religious disunity in the late sixteenth 
century and the early seventeenth century in this country 
was the ignorance of the several religious groups of 
each other’s practices, then the service done to religious 
unity by the B.B.C. can be slightly appreciated, for the 
radio brings to all and sundry the whole range of re- 
ligious services used in this country by the main Christian 
Churches and the Jews. It is significant that the Oecu- 
menical movement for unity within the Christian 
Churches has gathered momentum in the last twenty-five 
years concurrently with the growth of radio, and that in 
England this movement has strong support. The many 
societies already mentioned which have sprung up in 
the last ten years reflect this eagerness for joint action 
and the discovery of a common basis of faith. There 
are, therefore, in England today definite manifestations 
within the religious bodies of a gathering strength, of 
an envisaged homogeneity, which is the counterpoint to 
the decline of separate organised religions and to which 
the service rendered by the B.B.C. in its religious section 
is as yet incalculable and unobserved. 


A Possible Answer 


In a summary statement, the writer says: “Thus we 
see that in 1950, by increasing conversions, by the growing 
realisations of unity within the religious bodies, by wide- 
spread infiltration into the secular daily life, the small 
minority of those professedly religious in England are 
making an impact on the whole community and maintain- 
ing to some degree the morals based on their various 
faiths.” (Italics ours.) May it be that the long continued 
emphasis on religion in English schools has been a more 
directly potent factor in building and maintaining a com- 
mon faith in the English people than the churches them- 
selves, which reach so much smaller a proportion of the 
people than the churches in America? And may it be that 
one reason why in this country the line between the re- 
ligious and the secular is so insistently preserved is that 
even with our large and growing religious population we 
have not developed in general education any real integra- 
tion of the intellectual moral and spiritual elements of our 
culture ? 


On the Other Hand— 


But whatever the explanation of the English situation 
may be, we must not assume that the problem of the place 
of religion in general education has been fully solved in 
England. We present below the larger part of an arresting 
article by the Headmaster of the Simon Langton School 
for Boys, Canterbury. It appeared in the Journal of Edu- 
cation for September. After referring to the required 
religious instruction and the Agreed Syllabuses, Mr. 
Myers writes: 


Of course, legal compulsion in the matter of religion 
is an absurdity. No unwilling teacher of religion will 
achieve any good, nor is the quality of teaching ever 
improved by a feeling of working under constraint. In- 
cidentally the absurdity is even greater when acts of 
worship are required by law. School prayers taken by 
a Head because he must and not because he believes 
them to be a reality in the life of his school are likely 
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to be a sorry futility even if they do not become sheer 
blasphemy. On the whole, of course, the law is being 
reasonably administered, but it may not always be, and 
one headmaster to my knowledge has actually been repri- 
manded for breaking the law because, feeling that the 
needs of infants and older children were quite different, 
he divided his school each morning into two assemblies, 
whereas the Act required that the whole school must 
meet as one body. Interference with the schools in this 
matter is a misguided policy and may do great harm. 


A Questioning Age 


Religious teaching is much more difficult today than 
it was forty years ago, when religion was very general- 
ly an established factor in the national life and the Bible 
was regarded by most people as unquestionably true. 
Children accepted the Scripture lesson as they accepted 
the rest of their curriculum, and, if they asked questions, 
were easily satisfied with the conventional answers. 
These conditions no longer exist, and teachers, particu- 
larly with classes of adolescents, frequently find a re- 
sistance to the subject from children whose parents are 
indifferent or actively hostile, and not infrequently also 
from others who in their earlier years have received old- 
fashioned teaching on the Bible and have rejected it as 
contrary to reason. Even if no such difficulties come 
from outside, new conceptions at work in education 
have changed the attitude of the pupils. In all their 
secular lessons they are encouraged to think out prob- 
lems for themselves, to ask questions, and to form judg- 
ments. There are no “correct” opinions that they must be 
induced to hold and no matters upon which questions 
are taboo. In some subjects there are, of course, in- 
disputable facts which all must learn—the multiplica- 
tion table, the grammar of a language, and the like— 
but in studies which in their character approximate to 
religion, and in which there is room for independence 
of judgment, outspoken opinion and frank criticism are 
encouraged. This should be so in religious lessons. If 
in this one subject questions, discussion, and independ- 
ence of opinion are repressed, the pupils are liable to 
conclude that they are required to accept truth on au- 
thority because investigation would prove it to be un- 
founded. 


My experience for over thirty years has been almost 
entirely with the senior forms of a grammar school. 
At this level questions can be very searching and com- 
ments quite antagonistic. With sixth forms I have 
often had a hard fight to secure an open-minded hear- 
ing for the teaching of Christianity and recently, when 
an H.M.I. was in the room, one boy persisted in main- 
taining in argument that the Christian faith was a fal- 
lacy unworthy of study. In all teaching the first essential 
is for the teacher to make contact with the minds of his 
pupils, and the necessity is greater where religion is 
concerned. Such questions and opinions as I have quoted 
are in the minds of very many of our intelligent pupils 
and they must be brought to light if any constructive 
work at all is to be done. When they are expressed the 
lesson must conform to the needs of the moment with- 
out regard to the requirements of any syllabus. 


A Real Predicament 


The [Education] Act cannot easily be changed, and 
any attempt to bring the question once more into politics 
might well result either in much greater interference or 
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possibly in a strong movement for the complete secu- 
larization of the schools. So far as the teacher is con- 
cerned, it is the syllabuses and not the clauses of the 
Act that are important. They need to be so framed that 
they neither demand the inappropriate or the impossible 
nor restrict the freedom of the teacher to do the best 
that he can in his own way. Some things which are com- 
monly expected of us are inappropriate to our proper 
functions as teachers and others are impossible of 
achievement. If we remain true to the principles of our 
art, we are bound to seek in all possible ways to foster 
the independent development of our pupils to the best 
of their individual capacity, and to refrain altogether 
from attempts to mould their minds or their characters 
to our own ideas. We cannot, therefore, be missionaries 
for a creed, or even for the Christian faith. We can 
rightly do no more than enable our pupils to see what 
that faith claims to be. Further, much that is in the 
Bible, much of the actual teaching of Christ, and many 
of the doctrines of Christianity are beyond the reach 
of pupils below sixth-form level. The language of 
philosophy and theology is intelligible only to people 
of good intellect who have received the right training 
and to all others it is words and not realities. The 
teaching of the Old Testament Prophets and of Christ 
Himself acquires meaning only with reflection on the 
experience of life, and cannot make its appeal to im- 
mature minds. It is realized to-day that in many subjects 
of the curriculum much harm can be done by thrusting 
adult matter upon children’s minds, and the harm has 
been greater in religious teaching than in any other 
department. 


What Education Is Not 


The success of education is to be measured, not by the 
amount of information that it imparts, nor by the wealth 
of inculcated ideas that its pupils can express, but by the 
extent to which it creates an active desire to go on learn- 
ing and discovering. This standard applies even more 
to religious than to secular education, and we shall 
have done all that we can rightly attempt if, when our 
pupils leave us, they seriously desire to know more about 
the faith of Christianity. Facts that have been drilled 
into them will soon be forgotten; ideas that are not 
their own will lose their vitality and eventually disap- 
pear. If the spirit is awakened, it may live. 


In the past teachers have said too little about this 
question. We are the experts, and we should assert 
our convictions, claiming to decide the aims that are 
legitimate and the methods that are appropriate, and re- 
sisting the attempts of any who, without our knowledge 
or experience, seek to impose upon us schemes or ob- 
jectives that in our opinion are unsuitable. 


It should be noted that the Act contains a clause specifi- 
cally stating that no teacher may be required to give 
religious instruction as a condition of his appointment, 
that no teacher who prefers not to give it shall thereby 
suffer any professional disadvantage, and that no teacher 
who is willing to give it should thereby gain any pro- 
fessional advantage. The inclusion of this provision was 
greatly valued by teachers not because, we understand, 
they feared that without it their liberty would be infringed, 
but because it furnishes a precise legal guarantee to their 
freedom. 
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When the Church Studies Itself 


‘The Congregational Christian Board of Home Missions 
tried a new experiment in December, 1944, by creating 
a research unit that was a department in its own right, 
with Dr. Ross W. Sanderson as director. Since then three 
other home mission boards (Episcopal, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian U.S.A.) have taken similar action. Now from 
Dr. Sanderson comes a report! and appraisal of the first 
seven years of this pioneer venture in the application of 
research to home mission needs and problems. 


The emphasis of this department has been on “field” 
research, which as Dr. Sanderson defines it “endeavors to 
lay off a manageable area for study, examine it in some de- 
tail, characterize it with fresh objectivity, interpret it with 
social and spiritual ingenuity, and suggest practical conse- 
quences. It discusses the morphology, metabolism, ecology, 
behavior, morbidity, and mortality rates of the ecclesiastical 
organism, its habitat and the outlook for both.” The 
“fields” surveyed in the thirty projects completed covered 
areas as small as a rural community and as large as a 
region; in five cases the surveys dealt with nation-wide 
aspects of the denomination. 


While the research processes led him to a number of 
fruitful insights in specific areas, Dr. Sanderson is con- 
vinced that religious research is still only in its earliest 
stages of development. “We have learned a little soci- 
ology,” he says, “and our interest in theology is renascent. 
We have only begun to apply social engineering concepts 
to the ecclesiastical structures of our times.” “Protestant 
geography and ecumenical bookkeeping are as yet in the 
most primitive stage.” 


He examines the ecclesiastical structure of his own com- 
munion, trying to relate its inner logic to its developing 
functions, and finds much logic of organization that is at 
variance with actual behavior and much “unrationalized 
procedure” that nevertheless “works surprisingly well.” 
The current controversies over “autonomy” in Congrega- 
tionalism reveal that the communion is a growing struc- 
ture, perhaps now in its “late adolescence,” with its grow- 
ing pains being part of an attempt to find a new structural 
synthesis in which the congregationally organized com- 
munion can delegate enough authority to its agencies that 
they may act effectively in this complex age 


Systematic examination of the churches in their com- 
munity settings has pointed up for the author the need 
for the churches to think strategically and to plan to- 
gether. “What was once ‘missionary’ or ‘educational’ has 
now become the program of the church. It is no longer 
peripheral to a preaching ministry, or secondary to sacra- 
mental worship. .. . If we are to church America adequate- 
ly, we must do it together. . . . It is time we moved out of 
the kindergarten stage of well-mannered courtesy (comity ) 
into the vigor of mature cooperative enterprise. Comity 

. is becoming the social engineering phase of the life 
of the entire church. The great new fact in the world’s 
life is community.” The tremendous transformations in 
the contemporary social landscape “will increasingly re- 
quire that some denominations modify their connection- 
alism to deal with the new social connectionalism of com- 
munities that could easily become pagan, and that some 


1 Denominational Field Research—A Beginning, a staff report 
to the Division of Church Extension and Evangelism of the Board 
of ry Missions of the Congregational Christian Churches, May 
31, 1952. 


of the rest of us modify our congregational polities to pro- 
vide for larger solidarity, lest local groups be free only to 
go into the ditch.” 

Dr. Sanderson is gratified to note that the organization 
of this research department has encouraged the other de- 
partments of the Board to do more rather than less re- 
search. The research department has been able to correlate 
the research of other departments, conduct inter-depart- 
mental studies, and undertake basic and large-scale in- 
vestigations of common interest. While agreeing with 
many research specialists that research personnel should 
avoid responsibility for making administrative decisions, 
he points up the important function of research in helping 
to define the problems and call attention to the issues on 
which practical decisions are important. 


Finally the retiring director points out how his studies 
have—unexpectedly, he confesses—driven home the con- 
viction that evangelism is central in the Christian fellow- 
ship. “Perhaps the clue to this lies in a growing under- 
standing that all of us are only ‘being saved’.” 


Biography of Grundtvig 


A series of lectures on Bishop N. F. S. Grundtvig 
(1783-1872) delivered by Hal Koch has been translated 
by Llewellyn Jones (Grundtvig. Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
The Antioch Press, 1952, $3.50). The author, now princi- 
pal of a folk high school, was formerly professor of church 
history at the University of Copenhagen. The lectures 
were delivered during the German occupation, and on one 
occasion the lecturer left the room through a window to 
elude the Hitler forces. 


In Denmark it is often said that the person who has 
had the greatest influence on Danish life for one hundred 
years is Grundtvig. Like many other great men he seems 
to have been many men in one. He is known as founder 
of the folk high schools, hymn writer, pastor, legislator, 
keen student of the culture of the North, inspirer of a 
rediscovery of Norse literature. He held the titular rank 
of bishop, without a See. In Copenhagen the people have 
erected a beautiful new parish church, named Grundtvig’s 
Church, as a memorial. 


Grundtvig, the prophet of the Danish version of democ- 
racy, differed greatly from another Dane much studied by 
American theologians—Kierkegaard. One of Denmark’s 
authorities has remarked that Kierkegaard emphasized 
analysis and Grundtvig, synthesis. It is said that Kierke- 
gaard once advised a Danish King that it was a great mis- 
fortune that the monarch had wisdom and sagacity too 
great in a country too small; but that Grundtvig, a man 
who could in any situation find something to do about it, 
advised a King: “Restore from within that which has 
been taken from us from without.” 


Grundtvig talked about and founded schools with the 
main reliance on “the living word,” where small groups of 
young adults live together to study history, literature, 
economics. These schools have no academic requirements 
for entrance, conduct no examinations and confer no 
degrees. 

Many of Gruntvig’s hymns are today sung in the 
Danish churches. The hymns convey his own witness 
after inner conflicts and spiritual struggles which must at 
least have matched those of a Kierkegaard. At age five, 
Grundtvig is said to have observed that “the whole world 
was in ferment.” 
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